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[Marché aux Fruits, Quai de la Tournelle, Paris.] 


Tue inhabitants of Paris would appear to be better | buted chiefly by intermediate dealers, while in Paris the 


situated for obtaining fruit in a fresh state than those of 
London. There are, first, the market-gardeners, who, 
however, do not cultivate on so extensive a scale as those 
in the neighbourhood of London ; and then there are the 
small peasant proprietors, who support themselves on the 
produce of their own soil, exchanging the surplus for 
groceries, &c. This class will take the most trifling ar- 
ticles to market, and are always determined to bring back 
something in exchange. Many of them occupy little 
more than half an acre, and yet they will make this 
small patch produce walnuts, plums, cherries, apples, 
grapes, currants, &c. Not possessing a sufficient quan- 
tity of land to enable them to have a proper rotation of 
grain crops, they do not raise enough for family consump- 
tion, and though they might subsist with a very small 
— on colonial produce, yet the necessity of procuring 
bread sends them into the market with all the fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, &c., which they can spare by 
nigid economy ; for the French peasant would rather 
starve than give up his property in land. Covent-Garden 
market, on the other hand, is indebted for its supplies 
to a comparatively small number of commercial gardeners, 
whose operations are conducted on an extensive scale. In 
London, gg A supply of fruit must be distri- 
OL. ; 





opportunities of obtaining it fresh from the producer are 
much more numerous. Some of the London market- 
gardeners hold above 100 acres, while the largest garden 
in the neighbourhood of Paris does not exceed sixty acres, 
and the proprietor of this employs some portion of it in 
the production of mangel-wurzel for milch cows. The 
large space of ground covered by nursery gardens at 
Vitry, near Paris, comprises nearly 4000 acres (Loudon) ; 
but the number of nurserymen is 200 (Forbes). 

Mr. Loudon (‘Encyclopedia of Gardening ’) says that 
“the great mass of operative gardeners in France, both 
as masters and labourers, are incomparably more ig- 
norant, both of gardening as a science, and of know- 
ledge in general, than the gardeners of this country.” 
Few of them are regularly apprenticed, and there is lit- 
tle or no demand for good master-gardeners. The as- 
sistant-gardeners in the neighbourhood of Paris are said 
by Mr. Loudon to be poorly paid, and are worked much 
harder than the same class in England. In the time of 
Louis XIV. the work of the royal gardens was all done 
in the night time, and finished by six or seven in the 
morning, as this vain monarch and his courtiers probably 
saw nothing to interest them in the labours of the garden. 
The hardy fruits of France exceed those of —_— but 
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this is dependent upon climate, and it is the opinion of 
horticultural tourists, likely to be free from prejudice, that 
in no country is gardening more extensively cultivated, or 
with so much ardour, as in England at the present time. 
This is a gratifying state of the national taste, in promot- 
ing which, some of our largest manufacturing towns have 
had an important share. The French gardener has more 
difficulties to contend with than might be supposed. The 
winters are sometimes excessively cold, and in summer 
the heat and drought are occasionally injurious to him. 
He is not stimulated to the same extent as in England 
by the patronage of the wealthy, and a couple of guineas 
er lb. for cherries, five or six shillings for a single peach, 
and for other fruit on its first appearance in proportion, 
are prices which are never heard of in France, where they 
are more content to enjoy cach description of fruit in its 
own season. If it were not for the indirect good pro- 
ceeding from this lavish expenditure, the motive for 
which often arises from a spirit of exclusiveness that has 
few redeeming qualities to recommend it, such extrava- 
gance would be more commonly regarded with less favour. 
In France, a greenhouse is not considered so necessary 
an appendage to a gentleman’s residence as in England ; 
but forced productions are more in demand than they 
were ten years ago. The cultivation of the pine-apple 
was only introduced at Versailles so recently as during 
the reign of Charles X. 
In the neighbourhood of Paris, as in that of London, 
certain places have obtained a prescriptive claim for the 
excellence of the fruit or vegetables which they produce. 
Thus around London, Battersea is celebrated for cab- 
bages and cauliflowers ; Mortlake, for asparagus ; Charl- 
ton and Plumstead, for peas; Twickenham, for straw- 
berries ; Pershore, for currants; Maidstone, for filberts 
and cherries, &c. Rhubarb, for tarts, is sent by waggon- 
loads to the metropolis from a considerable distance. In 
the vicinity of Paris, there is Montmorency, famous for 
its cherries ; Montreuil, for peaches ; Argenteuil, for figs ; 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, for strawberries ; and, more distant 
from the capital, Fontainebleau, for its chasselas 5 
remarkable for their skin and fine flavour. Mr Forbes 
the head gardener at Woburn Abbey, who has lately 
published observations made during a horticultural tour 
which he undertook at the expense of the Duke of 
Bedford, in the course of which he visited France, makes 
the following comparison of the peaches produced at 
Montreuil with those grown in England :—“ On my ap- 
proach to Montreuil I was surprised at the extent of 
white walls covered with peach-trees and grape-vines.” 
These walls if extended would reach several miles. Mr. 
Forbes says: “The hes on the walls in this country 
(England) are much than any in France and Bel- 
gium, although the soil and climate in these countries 
are more congenial tothe growth of this tree and matu- 
rity of its fruit than our more northern atmosphere.” 
It would be with regard to flavour that we should expect 
the fruits of France to excel our own, but Mr. Forbes 
merely speaks of the comparative size. These peaches 
are sold at from one to four sous each. Mr. Loudon how- 
ever does not speak so highly as might be expected of 
the fruit grown in France, compared with similar de- 
scriptions produced in England. In an account of a 
horticultural tour in France made a few years ago, which 
he published in the ‘ Gardener’s Magazine,’ vol. vii., he 
has given’ his opinion as follows :—Under the head 
“ Fruits for tarts and pickling,” he merely remarks— 
“ On a par with British markets.” He visited the Marche 
des Innocens on the 13th September, and the following 
record occurs in his diary: “Abundance of apples, 
chiefly Colvilles ; and of pears, chiefly bon chretiens and 
bergamots; rock and canteloup melons; chasselas 
grapes ; semen: figs, and plums; pear-shaped sorbs 
sold at about a sous each ; and a great quantity of very 
excellent strawberries. The last article is the only one 
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in which this market excelled that of Covent Garden ; in 


all the other fruits it was much inferior.”? In his ‘ En- 
cyclopsedia of Gardening’ Mr. Loudon has again drawn 
attention to the comparative merits of the fruit and vege- 
tables brought to the markets of Paris and London. Al- 
luding to the former, he says : “ The quantity and variety 
of fruits are greatly inferior, and also the dryness and 
flavour of potatoes, and the succulency of turnips, cab- 
bages, and the other common culinary vegetables ; but 
the Paris markets approach to equality with those of 
London in mushrooms, salads, and aromatic herbs during 
summer ; and far surpass them in those articles during 
winter.” Inthe produce ef the vine England has no 
pretensions to vie with France. The grapes used for 
making wine are not those which are preferred at the 
dessert ; just as we make a distinction between apples 
for the kitchen, for the cider-press, and the dessert. The 
finest chasselas grapes may be bought at about 4d. per 
lb. Grapes for the table are grown to a considerable ex- 
tent in the market and flower gardens around Paris. 

Fruit and vegetables, being articles intended for im- 
mediate consumption, are disposed of with the most ad- 
vantage to the consumer, and the least cost to the pro- 
ducer, in a public market-place. Paris has the benefit 
of several large markets ; while London, containing twice 
the population, receives it supplies of garden produce in 
one market, and then through a much smaller number of 
persons than Paris. Whatever therefore may be the re- 
spective qualities of the fruit and vegetables of the two 
countries, the inhabitants of Paris can more readily deal 
with the producer than those of London, to many of 
whom a visit to Covent Garden would be a journey of no 
trifling distance. Mr. Forbes visited the Paris vegetable 
- fruit i on the 7th of October. He says: “The 

isplay of pears, grapes, and walnuts, was very fine; 
there ‘vere also 2 uae of peaches, but dare were 
rather of an inferior size to those grown on the open walls 
in England. The fruit-market was really so crowded 
With baskets of pears and with women, that it was with 
much difficulty I could pass through it. There was an 
abundant supply of vegetables.” 

The market represented in the cut is used solely for the 
sale of fruit, which is chiefly brought in boats by the 
rivers Seine and Marne. Grapes and other descriptions 
of fruit may here be bought at a much lower rate than at 
the fruit shops. A west view of Notre Dame is given on 
the right. The bridge here only crosses one arm of the 
Seine, the river here dividing mto two channels, and 
forming the Isle du Palais, on which stands the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 





ERASMUS IN ENGLAND.—No. III. 
[Continued from No, 380.) 


Havine in two former numbers concentrated the re- 
marks of Erasmus on the state of our universities, we 
shall now select a few of his observations on what he saw 
when in England, with an occasional notice from the let- 
ters of his correspondents. In November, 1511, a learned 
foreigner then in London writes thus to Erasmus in his 
absence :—“ Jupiter is in a towering passion with us ; it 
rains day and night, and seldom holds up. Yet this 
deluge in miniature is not deep enough to drown the 
plague. But if the magistrates do not ‘furnish some 
antidote, famine will complete our disease ; and famine 
is only a lingering plague. Then, again, the heretics— 
confound them !—have ratsed the price of logs and fag- 
gots ; and the demand for victims has only increased the 
supply. The brother of a friend of mine, more like a 
post than a man, has been founding a sect, (please the 
gods!) and is enlisting and humbugging disciples.” 
This friend, still in England, writes to him again in the 
summer of 1513:—‘ You were in such a hurry to get 
beyond sea, that I could not ask you. to. delay your de- 
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parture, and give me your company for even two days. 
No one can be surprised that your hunting expedition 
turned out so ill: natural woods are not the hunting- 
grounds for a man of your kidney. But you will say 
that you have met with no more than your deserts. It 
was such a metamorphose as Ovid never thought of, to 
transform books into horses; but now that you are 
without a horse, I must beg your acceptance of my old 
grey ; you know he was always a favourite with me.” 
‘There was a general complaint among learned foreigners 
of the difficulty of subsisting in England. On this sub- 
ject the same correspondent says—‘ In some respects it 
would not be unpleasant to me to establish my quarters 
in the house of some merchant ; but then I am told tha‘ 
that would not be genteel ; besides, I could not well en- 
dure the dirty habits of that class, of which I have had 
more than experience enough ; and as for housekeeping 
on any scale of which I should not be ashamed, my 
poverty is a bar to that.” In a letter from Erasmus to 
this same friend, from the Continent, in 1512, he men- 
tions the Bishop of Winchester as one of his principal 
patrons, but begs that he may not be pressed for prefer- 
ment. The moderate and philosophical fit, the self- 
censuring spirit, is now strong in Erasmus.—* All I 
want is a weather-proof bed-room by way of nest, and a 
good fire; for the rest, I will fare no better than I have 
done.” He announces his approaching visit to England, 
and gives a commission to engage a room ; but expresses 
his dread of London, because there is nothing he so much 
hates as being called upon. 

In March, 1513, we find him in London again, with 
the thermometer of his philosophy a little higher than the 
year before. He expresses himself not dissatisfied with 
Britain, nor disappointed as to patrons. He has many 
friends—no every-day kindness from several bishops. 
The archbishop of Canterbury (Warham) is so fond of 
him, that were he his brother or father he could not be 
more so; from him he had a pension, liberal enough for 
his occasions, without church preferment; add to this, 
no little attention from the nobility in general; “ and I 
might have more, were I ever so little of a courtier. But 
the impending war is giving a check to the genius of 
this island. The dearness of everything increases daily ; 
and liberality decreases in proportion. Men must be 
more sparing in their gifts when they are tithed so often. 
Of late, from the scarcity of wine, and the bad quality of 
the beer, I am almost dead with the gout. An island is 
at best a banishment ; and now it is turned into a prison: 
there is scarcely an outlet for the escape even of letters. 
I see great movements taking place, the issues of which 
no one can predict. I wish God in his mercy would 
allay this storm in the Christian world. I often wonder 
what should drive even men, to say nothing about 
Christians, to the madness of rushing to mutual destruc- 
tion with such zeal, at such expense, at the risk of per- 
sonal suffering. For what are we doing but making war 
thoughout life? No brutes but savage ones make war ; 
and even they fight not with their own kind, but with 
brutes of a different species, and with such arms as 
Nature furnishes ; not like us, with machines of diabo- 
lical construction, nor for fanciful causes, but either in 
defence of their young, or for food. Most of our wars 
originate either in ambition, or anger, or lust, or some 
such distemper: brutes are not, like us, marshalled in 
banded thousands for mutual destruction.” 

In July, 1514, he returned to the Continent. He de- 
scribes his as favourable as to weather, but 
attended with anxiety to himself. “ The thieves of 
sailors sent my baggage, containing my manuscripts, on 
board a wrong vessel, on purpose to steal from it if there 
was anything worth stealing, and if not, to extort a fee, 
aid sell me my own property. WhileI gave up the re- 
searches and nightly watchings of so many years as lost, 
yrobably no parent ever felt deeper grief for the loss of 
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children. In other these fellows so behave to 
foreigners, that it were better to fall into the hands of the 
Turks than into theirs.” He wonders that the English 
government should tolerate the dregs of mankind in 
their annoyance of strangers, to the disgrace of the whole 
island. “ People will on their return home tell what 
inhuman treatment they have received, and infer the 
character of the nation at large from the conduct of 
these rascals. I know not whether I have told you that 
I have been introduced to his Majesty. He received me 
with kind looks, altogether as if I had been a personal 
friend ; and the bishop of Lincoln told me that I might 
depend on having something done for me. He did not 
tell me what I might venture to expect, and I did not 
throw out any feelers, lest I should appear to be too for- 
ward, The bishop of Durham gave me six angels, and 
without my asking for them ; the archbishop contributed 
the same sum, and Rochester a royal. This was all I 
keted, I wished you to know all this, lest it should 
suspected that on the plea of this voyage to the Con- 
tinent I had feathered my nest with any considerable 
sum of money.” On another occasion he speaks of the 
Britons in general as having such a dislike to labour, and 
such a love of their ease, as not to be roused from their le- 
thargy, even by prospect of profit through dishonest means. 
In 1515 we find Erasmus again in London. He ex- 
presses his intention of laying his Meczenases under con- 
tribution, and becoming a candidate for the royal bounty. 
The king, he says, has been ill of the plague at Rich- 
mond, but, according to his physician’s report, is out of 
danger. The pope’s nuncio was in London to mediate a 
peace, but without success. Erasmus thinks that he has 
been more earnest about his own business than the 
nation’s. Ina subsequent letter of the same year, ad- 
dressed to Leo X., he speaks of Henry’s conduct, in laying 
down his arms, as reflecting more honour on the Papal 
authority than even the taking them up at the prompting 
of Julius, because the hope of victory may be a motive 
for any one to begin a war, and is perhaps most flatter- 
ing to those for whom fortune is laying snares. “ But 
that so great a king, and he a young man of lofty and 
unbending spirit, exulting in the anticipation of success, 
should all at once renounce ambition, and from: bitter 
enmity pass to entire concord, seems more like inspira- 
tion than ordinary prudence.” With respect to his own 
‘ Life of St. Jerome,’ which however is not to be found 
in the collection of his works, he says, with his customary 
reference to classical mythology, that the task was of 
such difficulty as to require the labours of more than one 
Hercules. “ So far was I from thinking myself equal 
to it, who am so little of a Hercules as to be scarcely a 
man. But the learned exhorted, bishops insisted ; espe- 
cially that Mecsenas of literature and virtue, William 
(Warham), archbishop of Canterbury. Great Britain 
has no man more complete in learning, integrity, and all 
perfections. No person gives more encouragement to the 
study of the best things; his zeal for religion is beyond 
all praise, especially in such matters as tend te raise the dig- 
nity and promote the enlargement of the Roman see.” 
For some time past Erasmus seems to have been in 
high good-humour with England and all mankind. In 
a letter to Colet, from Paris, dated 1616, he writes thus : 
“Qn my leaving Britain for France, I can hardly tell 
you how variously I was affected; I scarcely know 
whether I was more delighted at the meeting with my 
French friends, from whom I had parted long ago, or 
more sorrowful at having taken leave of my English ones, 
of much more recent acquisition. I can truly assert that. 
I have found in London as many friends, as sincere, as 
learned, as sensible, and in all respects as virtuous, as 
in all the rest of the world put together. They are per- 
petually present to my thoughts ; and my only consolation 
in absence is the hope that the time is not far distant when I 
may be reunited with them, to remain till ~~ do us part,” 
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RHINOCEROS KETLOA. 





[Rhinoceros Ket!oa, from the specimen in the South Africau Museum. } 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE ASSOCIATION FOR 

EXPLORING CENTRAL AFRICA. 
In the well-known building in Piccadilly, called the 
Egyptian Hall, there has been exhibiting for some time 
a collection called “The South African Museum.” In 
the hand-bill circulated respecting it, we are informed 
that it is a “ collection of new or little-known Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Reptiles, &c., &c., from the Interior of 
Southern Africa ; together with numerous specimens of 
the arts, manufactures, &c., of the natives; and about 
four hundred drawings illustrative of the character of 
the country and its productions: also, of the manners, 
costumes, social condition, and religious ceremonies of 
the inhabitants.” 

We are further told that “the above collection is the 
property of a Society, which exists in South Africa, under 
the title of ‘The Cape of Good Hope Association for 
Exploring Central Africa,’ and was formed by the first 
party sent into the interior by that Association, after its 
institution in 1833. It has been sent to England, first 
for exhibition, and then for sale, in the hope that the 
proceeds of the one or the other will materially add to 
the very small fund proceeding from the voluntary con- 
tributions of a few Colonists, and thereby render it prac- 
ticable to despatch, in the course of next year, a second 
party to resume the investigation where the former party 
discontinued it, viz. in lat. 23° 28’. 

“The Society, having no view beyond the advancement 
of knowledge and the benefit of mankind, appeals with 
confidence to the public for that degree of support which 
cannot be expected from a mere handful of colonists, 
however zealous and liberal ; and that they have been 





both the one and the other must be manifest, if it be 
considered that, in the course of a few months, they con- 
tributed the sum of 900/. for the encouragement of 
discovery; a sum which, added to the 300/. which 
was nobly placed at the disposal of the Society by Mr. 
M‘Queen, of Glasgow, well known by his writings on 
colonial affairs, has hitherto been sufficient to defray all 
expenses.” 

This announcement is calculated to arrest the attention 
of the reader ; and if his curiosity is of a larger kind than 
that which seeks the mere gratification of a show, he will 
doubtless, if not previously aware of the existence of the 
Association, be anxious to know its history and to see its 
museum. For it is unquestionably a great satisfaction to 
all who feel the slightest interest in the welfare of the 
world, to see rising in any of our colonies something of 
that energy of spirit which animates the mother-country. 

Preliminary arrangements having been made, one of 
the most important of which was the circumstance of 
5371. having been subscribed. in a few days, a general 
meeting was held in Cape Town, on the 24th of June, 
1833, the then governor, Sir G. L. Cole, in the chair. 
At this meéting the Association was formed ; but it was 
the following year, 1834, before the expedition, the mem- 
bers of which had all volunteered their services, were 
able to set out. It was placed under the direction of Dr. 
Smith, surgeon to the forces, who is preparing the journal 
of the expedition for publication. The expedition having 
returned to Cape Town, a general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held on the 19th of May, 1836, Sir John 
Herschel in the chair. The Association was intended to 


haye been a temporary one; but at this meeting it waa 
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resolved that it “ should continue to exist as a permanent 
institution, for the further prosecution of its original ob- 
ject.”” 

. The collection contains preserved specimens of three 
species of the rhinoceros, a young hippopotamus, varicties 
of the antelope, hysena, the esr Caffra, which is said to 
exhibit “ certain fixed peculiarities which unequivocally 
constitute it a distinct species from the domestic cat,” a 
large ornithological collection, &c. We shall take an- 
other opportunity of speaking of this interesting collection 
generally ; and therefore confine ourselves at present to a 
notice of the rhinoceros. 

The reader will find a paper on the rhinoceros in No. 
132, vol. iii., of the Penny Magazine. In the South African 
Museum, the three species are—rhinoceros Africanus, or 
the black rhinoceros of the Cape colonists ; rhinoceros 
simus, or the white rhinoceros ; and rhinoceros ketloa, of 
which we give a view. It is thus described in the Cata- 
logue of the Museum :— 

“As regards natural history, the discovery of this 
animal is probably one of the most important and in- 
teresting results of the expedition. Previous to June, 
1835, this species of rhinoceros was not known—no 
doubt, from its never having approached the confines of 
the colony ; though there is reason to believe that indi- 
vidual specimens occasionally travelled as far south as 
Lattakoo ; the kind of horns peculiar to it having reached 
the Cape, and even England, from that quarter. In that 
country, however, the occurrence of this animal must 
have been rare, as the natives thereabout have no name 
for it; and when questioned as to the number of species, 
never made mention of a third. This is the very opposite 
to what was experienced among the inhabitants of the 
countries in which it more commonly occurs, who, when 
questioned on the subject, invariably mentioned three by 
name, viz. Ketloa, Boreli, Mohoohoo. 

“ Among those which are to be regarded as wanderers, 
the specimen in the present collection may be classed ; it 
having been shot about 180 miles north-east of Lattakoo, 
but considerably south of the country to which the species 
appears more directly to belong. It was upon that 
occasion that the expedition first became acquainted with the 
name of Ketloa, which was only familiar even there to 
some few persons who had formerly resided more to the 
northward ; but on the expedition penetrating to the 
northward of Kurrichane, every person was found con- 
versant with the name, and able to direct to situations 
where the animal was to be found. 

“Few made mention of the Ketloa without at the same 
time showing an inclination to observe upon its character ; 
and those who had sufficient confidence in the party to 
venture a remark upon a native chief then awfully op- 
pressing that part of the country, spoke of the man and 
the animal as alike to be feared for their ferocity, and 
equally dangerous to the former inhabitants of that 
district. 

“In many points the rhinoceros Ketloa bears consi- 
derable resemblance to the rhinoceros Africanus ; yet there 
are differences sufficiently palpable to enable even persons 
uot very conversant in judging of the fine shades of 
distinction between species readily to discover that it is 
distinct; such as the great length of the second horn, 
the more elongated and slender head, the form of the 
lunch on the shoulder, &c. Besides these differences, 
which are palpable to all, the naturalist is enabled to 
discover various others, the most important of which is 
the difference of dentition. 

“The form of the upper lip led those of the party who 
were acquainted with the rhinoceros Africanus to infer that, 
like it, the present specimen must feed upon underwood ; 
an inference which was completely justified by the state- 
ments of the natives when questioned upon the subject. 

“ As the party advanced northward, the Ketloa became 
more common, though it never occurred in so great 





numbers as either of the other spécies ; and it was ouly 
on one occasion that so many as seven were seen to- 
gether, though the occurrence of such a number was by 
no means uncommon in the cases of the other two. 
From its having been considered of importance to ascer- 
tain the relative proportions of the three species, direc- 
tions were given to the hunters to make a daily statement 
of the numbers they had seen of each; and it was thus 
found that only sixty-eight of the Ketloa were seen in 
the course of the journey, a number far short of that of 
either of the others. The interest that the discovery of 
this new species excited, led to the making of minute 
inquiries as to animals of this genus; and the expe- 
dition had sufficient reason to believe, from the replies 
to constant questions, that two other species existed 
farther in the interior, one of which was described as 
being somewhat like the Ketloa, and having two horns, 
the other as differing in many respects, and having only 
one horn. 

“ The probability of obtaining both of these, should a 
second party be sent out to make extended researches, 
will, it is to be hoped, be a stimulus to all persons 
zealous for the advancement of natural history to exert 
themselves to the utmost, to enable the Cape Association 
td continue its exertions.” 


INFLUENCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES ON THE 
LOCALITY OF MANUFACTURES. 
(Abridged from Dr. Ure's ‘ Philosophy of Manufactures.’) 

Some circumstances of ancient date, now little known,. 
have had a share in determining the locality of particular 
manufactures. Where the soil is too thin to be produc- 
tive to the plough, it is converted into sheep walks, as in 
the north-eastern part of Scotland, and thereby gives 
birth to the woollen trade, first in a handicraft way, andl 
afterwards by machinery. ‘The convenience of harbours 
for intercourse with foreign countries, rich in certain raw 
materials, naturally determines their importation and alsa 
their manufacture, provided the population of the neigh~ 
bourhood be numerous, active, and possessed of natural 
resources in fire and water power. Thus the eastern, 
counties of Scotland having long carried on a shipping 
trade with the opposite coast of Europe, where flax is. 
much cultivated, have been led to import it largely, and 
to work it up on a corresponding scale. On the other 
hand, cotton being imported chiefly from the West In- 
dies and United States into fhe two great western ports 
of the island, Liverpool and Glasgow, in the neighbour- 
hood of districts abounding in rivers and coal-mines, na 
turally occasioned the development of the cotton manu-- 
factures of Lancashire, Lanarkshire, and Renfrewshire.. 
What cause excluded them from Bristol ? 

The worsted trade of England has been remarkably de 
veloped in Leicester, the centre of the district where the: 
long-woolled breed of sheep has been reared with greatest. 
success. The softer and shorter stapled fleece of the: 
sheep reared in the south-western counties of England’ 
naturally suggested the establishment of the fine woollen 
cloth manufacture in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and’ 
Wiltshire. The peculiar facilities for steam and water 
power enjoyed by Yorkshire have favoured the rapid 
extension, within a few years, of the same manufacture 
in several parts of that county. As soon, however, as. 
machinery becomes generally prevalent in any district, 
and possesses ample resources in motive agents for its 
unlimited application, it will attract to that district a. 
great many manufactures in addition to the indigenous,. 
and may, in fact, by the influence of such advantages,. 


'| deprive other districts of their original _— trade. The: 


silk-weaving of England sprung up in the cheap end of 
its metropolis, because it had to seek customers for its. 
expensive ornamental fabrics among the luxurious popu-- 
lation of the court; and there it continued for a century,, 
flourishing and fading in alternate vicissitudes, though 
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progressive on the whole, till it has found in the self-act- 
Ing power machinery of the cotton-factory districts an at- 
tractive influence injurious to the monopoly of Spitalfields. 

The mechanical skill which Leeds long exercised in 
the coarse woollen fabrics has been latterly directed by 
some of its intelligent manufacturers to flax-spinning, 
and has given to this branch a remarkably rapid de- 
velopment. 

Sometimes political events or local disturbances turn 
the current of manufactures out of their native beds into 
distant and unthought-of channels. The inquisitorial 
cruelties of the Duke of Alva, and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., violently transplanted 
from the Netherlands and France a great many thriving 
trades into the other countries of Europe. The bobbin- 
net lace manufacture was the foster-child of Nottingham, 
Loughborough, and some of the villages placed betwixt 
them, where it was growing up into a vigorous manhood, 
till it was frightened from its native home by the frame- 
breakers, who succeeded the Luddites in their riotous 
career. Its patronizing capitalists were forced to make 
a tour through the remote provinces of Wales, and the 
south-west of England, on purpose to seek a quiet retire- 
ment, where they might set down their ingenious indus- 
try aloof from lawless ruffians. Thus the lace business 
suddenly emigrated to Tiverton, Barnstaple, Taunton, 
and Chard, places farther beyond London to the south, 
than its birth-place Nottingham was to the north. 

In former times, when the textile manufactures were 
handicraft occupations, they were established, as I have 
said, in reference to the near supply of the raw materials, 
and to streams of pure water for scouring, bleaching, or 
turning a little mill. Since the introduction of machinery 
driven by steam-power, and the extension of inland na- 
vigation for the cheap transport of coals and goods, manu- 
facturers have taken a wider range in selecting their seats, 
and have been guided in this respect as much by the 
convenience of a good mart for home sale and exporta- 
tion, as by any other consideration. From this cause, 
Manchester and Glasgow have attracted them in extra- 
ordinary numbers. There is, however, something a 
parently capricious, or at least difficult to account for in 
this business. If cheap fuel, an abundant population, 
and a commodious seaport, be the circumstances most 
favourable to the erection of manufactures, it may be 
asked, why have they not led to their establishment in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where these three con- 
ditions concur? Much may be ascribed to the counter- 
vailing influence of a previously organized emporium. 
Thus, with the exception of a few large factories at Aber- 
deen, and one at Stanley, near Perth, the Scotch cotton 
manufacture is almost entirely confined to the Glasgow 
district. The energy of two or three capitalists will 
sometimes determine the rise of a manufacture round 
their residence, though apparently not the most conge- 
nial soil for its growth. To this circumstance is proba- 
bly owing the factory enterprise of Aberdeen, at a dis- 
tance from coals, and the non-factory character of Edin- 
burgh, built on the border of a t coal-field. As 
railways multiply, they will multiply the sites of manu- 
factures, and lead to their establishment in many inland 
districts where the population is redundant in reference to 
rustic occupation, and ready to dispose of its labour at a 
low rate. 

The local fixation of a manufacture is a remarkable 
circumstance. It has been found by the Glasgow peo- 
ple impossible to transfer to themselves, with all the know- 

edge and opportunities they possess, the peculiar fabrics 
of Manchester; and vice vers@, the Manchester people 
have made many efforts to naturalize the muslin trade of 
Glasgow and Paisley, but never with any advantage, so 
that the warehousemen of the one town continue to get 
their supplies reciprocally from the other. It is not pre- 
tended that the same quality of goods could not be made 
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indifferently at either of these emporia, but it could not 
be made at the same average cost. 

The factory system extends no farther north than Aber- 
deen, in which city it has been applied on a considerable 
scale in several mills, in some to worsted, and in others 
to flax and cotton, by the enterprising spirit of the inha- 
bitants, in a locality favoured by two powerful streams 
and a convenient harbour. In coming southwards, nu- 
merous flax-mills occur along the whole line of the 
eastern coast; at Bervie, Montrose, Brechin, Dundee, 
Arbroath, Cupar, Kirkland, Dysart, Kircaldy, Kinghorn, 
Dunfermline, Perth, Blairgowrie ; of which nearly forty 
of different magnitudes are referred to by the Factory 
Commissioners. At Bannockburn and Stirling are a 
few woollen-mills. The Stanley mills, near Perth, and 
the Deanston mills, near Doune, are two great cotton- 
works belonging to Glasgow houses, which were planted 
in these remote localities on account of their supply of 
water-power, and an industrious population. 

The next great factory district is Glasgow, and its de- 
yeaa stations at New Lanark, Paisley, the Water of 

ven, Kilbarchan, Johnstone, Lochwinnoch, Rothesay 
in the Isle of Bute, and Old Kilpatrick in Dumbarton- 
shire, which are almost entirely occupied with cotton fa- 
brics, with the exception of Paisley, partially employed 
in the manufacture of fancy silk goods. To the south of 
the river Forth, the flax-spinning mill of Mr. Craig, at 
Preston Holme, ten miles from Edinburgh, deserves to 
be noticed on account of its salubrious arrangements. 

With the exception of Carlisle and its immediate 
neighbourhood, factories are but thinly spread over the 
four nerthern counties of England, the total amount be- 
ing only fifty-two, exclusive of Kendal, where there is a 
considerable number occupied chiefly with woollen fabrics. 
In the remarks on the population of the different coun- 
ties of England a general view is given of the nature and 
extent of their respective manufactures. 

Few factories are yet established in Ireland, except at 
Belfast, where several considerable cotton-mills have 
been for many years in activity, and some large flax- 
mills have been recently erected. A few manufactures 
exist in the vicinity of Dublin, particularly in the calieo- 
printing department. 


AN INDIAN HERCULANEUM. 


Tue clearing out of an old canal in the north of India 
led about four years ago to the discovery of an ancient 
town, buried many feet deep below the surface of the 
earth, probably at a period fully as remote as that at 
which Pompeii and Herculaneum suffered a similar fate. 
The canal was one of those which were constructed some 
centuries ago in the Doab, or country between the Ganges 
and Jumna, in that part of their course where those 
mighty rivers issue from the Snowy Mountains to the 
plains of Hindustan. The object of these canals was to 
supply water to that region, which would have been con- 
demned to barrenness without its aid, but possessing a 
soil capable, with irrigation, of producing cotton, sugar- 
canes, tobacco, oranges, lemons, and many other fruits 
both of tropical and temperate climates. The object 
was fully maintained until about eighty years ago, when 
the breaking up of the Mogul empire led to the aban- 
donment of everything useful in that part of India; the 
canals were allowed to decay, and until the country fell 
into the hands of the English government nothing was 
doue for their restoration. In the progress of the works 
necessary for clearing out and restoring one of these 
canals the ancient tewn was discovered ; we ought rather 
to say re-discovered, for in the original construction of 
the canal it must have been laid open and seen at least 
by the workmen and superintendents engaged, although 
thé usual apathy of Hindus probably prevented its being 





noticed. Its site is about a mile from the town of Behut, 
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fifteen miles from Saharunpore, and one hundred from 
the city of Delhi. It lies between two little rivers named 
Nogaon and Maskarrah, and is now about a mile from 
the former, which has however, like all these mountain 
torrents, much altered its course within a few years. 

The first notice of —— unusual was the appear- 
ance of a new surface soil when the workmen were clear- 
ing at a considerable depth under the upper surface of 
the earth. The new surface was a black soil, inter- 
mingled with pots, fragments of eartienware, bones, and 
such matters as are generally found about modern Hindu 
villages. The superintendent of the canals of the Doab, 
Lieutenant Cautley, being made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, immediately caused a strict examination to 
be made, and communicated the result of his scrutiny, 
with specimens of the matters found, to the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal. The only portion laid open which ap- 
peared to have retained its form was a large square 
foundation, sunk four feet deep into the black soil before- 
mentioned, but not rising above its surface ; the upper 
part of this building was probably cut away at the ori- 
ginal digging of the canal. Immense quantities of bricks 
were found scattered about for a quarter of a mile above 
and below this foundation, as though they had been 
thrown down from masses of buildings ; they were gene- 
rally soft and badly burned; the buildings constructed 
with them were probabl of an inferior kind to the deep 
foundation described, which will account for their more 
complete demolition. There were also many larger 
bricks of a curved form, fitted to line wells, which are 
very numerous in this part of the country ; all these cir- 
cular bricks were hard and well burned. Many of the 
earthen pots were entire, and several of them of a long 
oval shape, very similar to those now used by natives of 
India in making indigo. The bones were in no case 
fossilized, though the quantity of animal matter remain- 
ing in them was very small. There was also a good deal 
of iron slag, such as is formed in smelting furnaces ; 
which is the more extraordinary, as the smelting of iron is 
now unknown in that neighbourhood. Lieutenant Caut- 
ley also found much kankar (nodules of lime), which is 
nowhere found on the surface in that part of the country. 

The specimens sent to the Asiatic Society were very 
multifarious: there were arrow heads, rings, a variety of 
ornaments, beads of all sorts, a weight modelled into the 
form of a frog, as is common in Ava and parts of India, 
weighing 360 grains; a metal handle for a pot or other 
vessel, a button-hook, a number of selais, or little instru- 
ments used by the ladies of Hindustan for ornamenting 
their eyes with surma: these little tools are all of copper, 
while those now in use are never made of that metal, but 
are more commonly formed of zinc. But the most in- 
teresting circumstance was the discovery of a number of 
coins, Which help us to give a probable guess at the time 
when the town was submerged ; and although the great 
uncertainty of ancient Hindu history makes it impossible 
to fix the date with accuracy, there can be little doubt 
that it could not be much later than the Christian era. 
Some of the coins are those generally known by the de- 
siguation of Indo-Scythic; many are quite unknown, 
though similar to those found in other places in Upper 
India. Some are mere square lumps of silver, like the 
circulating medium of China, and which were probably 
in general use before the introduction of coined money. 
The number of coins found was about 170: some sus- 
picion was at first excited at finding two modern ones 
amongst them ; but this was soon accounted for by the 
way in which the superintendent obtained them ; he paid 
the workmen for such coins as they brought him from 
the excavation, and they without doubt took the oppor- 
tunity of putting off a few from some other source. 

The manner in which this Indian Herculaneum was 
submerged was in all probability the washing down de- 
posits 6f mud and silt from the hills in the neighbour- 
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hood. Scarcely a year passes without some change of 
this nature happen.ug; and a zemindar informed Lieut. 
Cautley that he himself well remembered when the whole 
of the tract between the Nogaon and the Maskarrah was 
a low clay soil, cultivated with rice; that it Lad been 
gradually rising, and that it was covered to the depth of 
six or seven feet im one severe rainy season, which had 
seriously endangered the town of Behut. 

A town in a depressed locality like the one under con- 
sideration would, if depopulated, soon be covered by 
such depositions, and the exterminating wars to which 
the country in the neighbourhoood of the mountains ap- 
pears to have always been subject, would sufficiently 
account for such depopulation. Whatever may have 
been the cause of abandonment in the present case, the 
quantity of coin left shows it to have ben sudden, but 
there is no further evidence to guide us. The rapid sub- 
mersion consequent upon its low situation would prevent 
its being re-occupied when the cause of abandonment was 
withdrawn ; and the experience of such a calamity would 
suggest the necessity of selecting more elevated sites, such 
as are now invariably chosen for Hindu towns and villages. 

A more extended excavation of the buried town would 
without doubt well reward the search; but it is to be 
feared that the expense of such an operation, and the 
great distance of the place from the seat of government 
(above 1000 miles), will be a bar to its being soon ac- 
complished. The work would not be difficult, for the 
superincumbent earth is loose and easily removed ; and 
the result would afford specimens of ancient art, and 
relics of ancient modes of life, which it would be vain to 
seek elsewhere. Hindu history previous to the Moham- 
medan conquest is so obscure, that any information de- 


rived from coins or monuments of so remote a date would 
tend to its illustration. 


Characteristics of Society.—The character of society 


may be predicated at any particular period with tolera- 
ble accuracy by observing the class which receives the 
largest share of popular esteem. If we hear of a people 
amongst whom women are universally degraded, and com- 
pelled to undergo severe labour, from which the other sex 
claims an exemption, it may be concluded with perfect 
certainty that such a people are in a low stage of barbarism. 
The elevation of women in social rank is one of the earliest 
tokens of civilization. In a comparatively rude period of 
society the qualities most in esteem are those of the suc- 
cessful soldier, who also naturally becomes a legislator and 
statesman. The force of reason and opinion are as yet but 
weak, and the austere authority of the sword is required. 
In another period, perhaps the priesthood hold an undue 

redominance. This is the age of superstition, when men 
have not learned to think for themselves, but all their facul- 
ties are benumbed, and so remain until released from this 
mental bondage. It is ina still more advanced state of 
society that the claims of labour and industry are ne 
and begin to assume the rank and importance to which 
they are entitled. During the age of military predominance, 
the merchant, the artisan, and the cultivator of the soil are 
looked upon with contempt, and their callings considered 
as placing them beneath the range of noble and generous 
feelings. The decline of such an unjust and unfounded 
opinion is one of those triumphs which can only be achieved 
by a higher civilization and a wider diffusion of intelligence. 
The prejudice still exists, though confined to a narrow 
circle, which has been rapidly contracting during the last 
haif century. “ In the course of the last sixty years,” says 
M. de Sismondi, in his ‘ Etudes sur l’Economie Politique,’ 
“there has been effected in general opinion, with regard 
to labour and industry, a revolution still more complete 
than that which has taken place with regard to political 
rights. It has been recognised, has been proclaimed by 

hilosophers, that labour is the great benefacior of the 
Soman race, and labour has been thenceforward in some 
degree ennobled. Soon, indeed, when the noblesse of 
France was proscribed and emigrant, it placed its point of 
honour in living on the labour of its own hands rather than 
in soliciting alms, and learned to put in practice on its own 





account the lessons it had applauded under Louis XV. and 
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Louis XVI. Its example consummated the overthrow of 
a prejudice which reason had already shaken, and the arts 
which nourish the human race recovered their legitimate 
station.” In the United States of America, and in all new 
countries, no man deems that his hands are sullied by labour, 
but on the contrary a wholesome state of feeling exists 
which renders manual exertion honourable. If it were 
asked what class of men would receive, in the present or 
next generation, the deserts to which their labours, when 
rightly understood and assiduously performed, justly entitle 
them, it might be answered, with every appearance of proba- 
bility,—those who improve the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of individuals, and fit them to perform the various 
duties of life with satisfaction to themselves and advantage 
to others. The objects of a comprehensive system of public 
anstruction (which is gradually becomimg a more urgent 
want) are so vast and important, that it is quite impossible 
for it not to elevate those to whom its practical working is 
committed. In a circular addressed to the masters of all 
the primary schools in France, by M. Guizot, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, he has expressed with admirable pro- 
priety the view which ought to be taken of their labours 
by an enlightened community. In this country an effort 
will shortly be made to place the “ educator” in a position 
worthy the importance of the duties which should devolve 
upon him, a prize kaving been offered by the Central Society 
of Education for the best essay on the E. iency and the 
Means of Elevating the Profession of the Educator in Pub- 
dic Estimation, 


CAFFRE RAIN-MAKERS. 
[From Steedman’s * Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior o, 
Southern Africa,"} 

Awnotuer melancholy effect of superstition among the 
Caffres is observable in the credence so implicitly given 
to the influence of persons denominated “ Igiaka-lumsulu,” 
or Rain-makers. The country being subject to uent 

droughts, and a consequent dearth of pasturage bein 
severely felt vy 2 people whose hopes of support | 
wealth depend chiefly on their cattle, rain is looked for at 
such times with the greatest anxiety; and a belief prevails 
amongst these infatuated tribes, that it can be with or 
granted at the will of certain wise men, who have obtained 
the distinction of rain-doctors, and are supported for their 
imaginary services by their respective Chiets. On making 
application for the assistance of one of these necromancers 
much ceremony prevails: the Chief and his attendant war- 
riors proceed in great state to his dwelling, with presents of 
cattle; and, after signifying their request in due form, they 
institute a grand feast on the occasion, which is often con- 
tinued for several days, while the impostor pretends that he 
is using his magic charms. At their dismissal, various in- 
structions are delivered, on their adherence to which the 
expected boon is described entirely to depend. Many of 
these instructions are simple in the extreme, consisting 
mostly of cautions to the parties—not to look behind them 
on their departure—on no account to address one another 
or any persons whom they may fall in with on their jour- 
ney ;—the necessity being also inculcated of compelling all 
whom they may meet to return with them and follow the 
same restrictions. If rain occurs, their belief in the sup- 
posed rain-maker’s art is strengthened and confirmed ; if 
disappointment ensues, their own involuntary departure 
from his instructions is blamed as the cause of it, and the 
same idle ceremony is repeated, the conjurer still retaining 
his wonted influence. Amidst a variety of circumstances 
which might be adduced in illustration of this strange de- 
lusion, the following particulars were related to me during 
my stay at Wesleyville:—Pato on one occasion came to Mr. 
Shaw, and remarked he had frequently heard him say, 
when preaching, that no man could make rain; that the 
God of the Bible could alone cause it to descend upon the 
earth. He complained that in consequence the rain-maker’s 
craft was much endangered, since the Caffres believed in 
his ability to produce rain on their solicitations. “ Let us, 
therefore,” said he, “have the question set at rest. We 
will have our rain-maker summoned to meet you in an open 
lain, when all the Caffres of the surrounding kraals shall 
present, to judge between yourself and him.” Mr. Shaw 
agreed to this proposition, and appointed a time anda place 
for the trial of their rain-maker’s skill. The day arrived, 

and with it thousands of Caffres from the neighbourin 
country. The Chiefs all appeared in their war dresses, anc 
everything was arranged for the event, in the full pomp of 
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a Caffre show. Mr. Shaw being confronted with a cele- 
brated rain-maker, declared openly, before them all, that 
God alone gave rain; and the more to convince them, he 
offered to present the rain-maker with a team of oxen, if he 
should succeed in causing any to descend within a certain 
specified time. The rain-maker commenced his ceremonies, 
which, according to Mr. Shaw’s description, —_— 
calculated to impose on the ignorant minds of the $5 
but the time expired, and no rain fell, nor was there the 
least appearance of its approach. He still continued his 
exertions, but without effect; till Pato, seeing how the 
matter was likely to terminate, began to inquire of the 
rain-maker, with evident dissatisfaction, why he had so 
long imposed on them? The defence was, that Pato had 
not treated him with the same liberality as his father, who 
had always paid handsomely when he wanted rain, and for 
whom rain had been — supplied, as they well knew, on 
proper remuneration. Mr. Shaw here took an opportunity 
of pointing to some half-famished cattle, belonging to the 
rain-maker himself, which were in view on an adjacent hill, 
and asked him how it occurred that his own oxen were 
starving for want of pasturage in the absence of rain ; thus 
clearly representing to the people, that had he possessed the 
skill to which he pretended, it was not likely he would have 
neglected his own interests. The rain-maker replied, ad- 
dressing the people,—‘“I have never found a di omy bog 
making rain, until Ae came among us (alluding to Mr. 
Shaw); but now no sooner do I collect the clouds, and the 
rain is about to fall in copious showers on the dry and 
parched soil, _ dane io the Chapel 4 op of 
ting, ting, ting, ( ing to t puts 
the elonds to ight, and prevents the rain from descending 
on your land.” Whether this plea obtained belief or not 
among the majority of the Caffres, Mr. Shaw could not de- 
cide; but this he knew, that Pato had neyer made the 
Igiaka any more presents for rain. 


A Savings’-Bank for Corn—In Norway there are no 
dealers -r weekly markets attended by et who 
buy at one place and sell at another, -If the farmer has 
any grain to spare, he can do nothing with it, unless he 
happens by chance to find consumers on the spot. There 
is no intermediate dealer between the corn-grower and tne 
consumer. Under such a system agriculture can never 
flourish, nor can the country be independent of foreign 
supply. From the want of a certain and ready market for 
his farm-produce the farmer naturally wastes it. His 
housekeeping, with its four meals a day, its consumption of 
brandy, ale, butter, cheese, milk, and other farm-produce, 
besides his keeping superfluous horses and servants, is far 
from frugal. A Scotch farmer's family, from the same 
extent of land, and from an equal crop, would at least have 
one-half more to sell. Norway could probably subsist its 
own population in ordinary seasons, if its domestic trade 
were free, if the agriculturist had the stimulus of ready 
and free markets, and his habits of living were formed upon 
the certainty of being ablé to turn into money all he could 
save or spare. As it is, however, there is some surplus 
grain, without dealers to buy it, and these magazines [large 
red-painted buildings previously described] are very ingeni- 
ous institutions for supplying the want of this intermediate 
agency between the producers and consumers. The farmer 
takes his ye grain to it, and for the time it remains he 
receives at the rate of one-eighth of increase per annum: 
if he deposits eight bushels, he can take out nine at the end 
of twelve months, or in that proportion for shorter periods ; 
and he is charged at the same rate of one-eighth per annum 
for any portions of his quantity he may take out. If he 
overdraws, or had none deposited, but receives a quantity 
in loan, he pays for such advance at the rate of one-fourth 
of increase per annum; thus, if he takes eight bushels, he 
pays back ten at the end of twelve months, or at that rate 
for the time he has the loan. It often occurs that night 
frosts blight the crops on particular farms, even in seasons 
when those around in general are good. But for these in- 
genious establishments the farmer might be in great distress 
for seed or bread. The small profit which occurs upon the 
transactions defrays the expense of a building, a clerk, and 
such items, and the concern is entirely under the manage- 
ment of the bonder or peasant proprietors.—Laing's Journal 
of a Residence in Norway. 
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